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SFntrotiuttum 

FOR two years I have urged Dr. 
Willits to publish "Sunshine," 
and now that he is to do so he 
asks me to write a word of introduc- 
tion. To have even a small part in 
bringing out in book form this classic 
of the modern Lyceum is at once a 
pleasure and an honor. And yet, the 
lecture is its own sufficient introduc- 
tion; "Sunshine" needs no candle. 

Dr. Willits does not recall when 
"Sunshine" was first delivered, but it 
must have been near sixty years ago! 
Nearly two generations of American 
history illuminated by the strong, 
steady glow of shining thought and 
warmed by the radiant beamings of 
benevolence, in one lecture! Surely 
this record cannot be paralleled. 

And into what a ripe, rich lecture 
it has grown; in thought uplifting, 
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stimulating, inspiring; in structure 
organic, vertebral and virile; in spirit 
sweet and helpful. 

In these days of literary hodge- 
podge it is refreshing to hear a popular 
lecture that has an ordered and defi- 
nite structure, that has a purpose and 
an aim, that sweeps towards a noble 
issue, that has a beginning, a discus- 
sion and an ending. His style is that 
of a well read man with imagination, 
literary taste and artistic skill. It 
scintillates with genuine wit, and here 
and there it sparkles with diamond 
epigram. His illustrations are not 
only apt and original, but are usually 
a personal experience, or better still, 
a bit of his own gentle humor. 

But the best of all in "Sunshine" 
is the pervasive and winning person- 
ality of the kindly man, the radiant 
optimist who though long past the 
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usual years of active life, continues his 
glorious and ever welcome message, 
that to be happy one must live to 
make all others happy. Though this 
delightful personality cannot be caught 
on paper, yet even here one cannot 
escape the spirit of that life which 
makes the lecture eloquent. Without 
vehement iteration Dr. Willits makes 
his hearers feel the truth, the warmth, 
the glow ofhis sunshine gospel. They 
are stimulated to a new resolution, 
and inspired with eager desire to 
practice this gospel in their own life 
just as they see the speaker has done 
in his, for Dr. Willits is himself the 
"living epistle" of this "Sunshine," 
and is "known and read of all men." 
"Sunshine" is a lecture truly elo- 
quent; eloquent in conception, elo- 
quent in presentation and eloquent 
in ef&ct. How many lives it has 



helped only God knows. In almost 
every town where I mention Dr. 
Willits' name I hear from people 
who say his lecture has been to them 
a benediction. 

Dr. Willi ts is easily one of the fore- 
most pulpit orators and platform 
speakers of our time. Indeed the 
same might have been written of him 
a generation ago. When he had 
rounded out fifty years in pastoral 
work he retired from active pastoral 
service in the church, yet during no 
season since has he failed to fill a 
large number of lecture engagements. 

Though " Sunshine " has been de- 
livered for nearly sixty years it has 
never before been written out. His 
theme has been the same during all 
these years ; the method of presenta- 
tion however has continually changed. 
In this lecture, as in all his pulpit 
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and platform work, his happiest efforts 
have been extemporaneous. When 
full of his subject, and when before 
an inspiring audience, he throws the 
strength of his spirit and genial per- 
sonality into his speech, and the 
happiest illustrations and the most 
felicitous expressions come to him 
spontaneously. All attempts to report 
such addresses must of necessity ful. 

In the case of Dr. Willits, if in 
any case, these words are true : "Ail 
attempts to put upon paper the effects 
of impassioned oratory is like gather- 
ing up dew drops, which appear as 
jewels and pearls upon the grass, but 
run to water in the hand. The ele- 
ments remain, but the grace, the 
sparkle, and the form are gone." 

It is appropriate that I record here 
a few of the stories I have gathered 
concerning the effi^ctiveness of Dr. 



Willits* oratory. Anyone who takes 
the time will find as many more, 
some no doubt even more interesting 
and striking than these. 

At a great anniversary meeting of 
the Seamen's Friend Society in 
Boston many years ago there were 
gathered some three hundred preach- 
ers and about three thousand people. 
The Rev. Mr. Damon of Sandwich 
Island fame having disappointed the 
committee on arrangements Dr. 
Lyman Beecher had consented to 
speak in his stead. The speaker im- 
mediately preceding was Dr. Willits. 
When he had finished Dr. Beecher 
walked to the front of the platform 
and in a voice full of his old vigor 
said: "When I used to live here in 
Boston you gave me credit for having 
good sense: I hope I have a little 
left. I have too much to attempt to 
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make a speech now. The speech has 
been made. 'What shall the man say 
who Cometh after the king?* For ray 
part I feel more like praying than 
speaking. Let us pray." And then 
the venerable and powerful old man 
poured out such a prayer as only 
Lyman Beecher could utter when his 
soul was aflame. 

The following winter Henry Ward 
Beecher lectured in Philadelphia 
where Dr. Willits was pastor of the 
First Reformed Dutch Church. After 
the lecture Dr. Willio went forward 
to greet the speaker who Siud, hold- 
ing out his hand: "Willits! Willits! 
Why that name breaks a seal of 
memory! Do you know my father 
thinks you are the greatest orator in 
America!" 

"O yesl" sud the Doctor smiling, 
*'I captured him at a Seamen's Friend 



Anniversary in Boston last May." 
"That was it; that was the time he 
told me about," said Beecher. 

That meeting was the beginning of 
a friendship that lasted as long as 
Mr. Beecher lived. And one of the 
noblest sermons Dr. Willits ever de- 
livered was in memory of that great 
man whom he came to know inti- 
mately, and to love most dearly. 

When Dr. Willits left his first 
pastorate in Philadelphia it was to 
become pastor of the First Reformed 
Dutch Church of Brooklyn, where he 
soon became known as one of the 
great pulpit orators of that city of 
churches. At a great public meeting 
in that city at which the eloquent Dr. 
R. S* Stoars of the Congregational 
church and Dr. Francis R. Vinton of 
Trinity Episcopal church, and Dr. 
Willits were the speakers, Dr. Vinton, 
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following Dr. Willits said : *' It seems 
to me that another speech is a work 
of supererogation. I do not need to 
add any bobs to Dr. Willits' kite. 
Indeed, I do Dr. Willits an injustice 
to compare him to a kite, rather to a 
bird that soars into the highest regions 
and sustains himself there by his own 
vitality." The audience endorsed the 
beautifiil compliment by tremendous 
applause. 

In a lecture at Evansvilte, Indiana, 
Dr. Willits reviewed Robert Ingcr- 
soil's volume of lectures and addresses, 
which had just been published, and 
which he had read that day for the 
first time. After reading and ridicu- 
ling many passages Dr. Willits said, 
*' Think of a man turning his back 
upon the light which heaven has shed 
upon our path, and which is the only 
solvent to the mysteries of life, and 



setting forth such rhetorical fog as I 
have read, and thinking that he is an 
advanced thinker of the age. Why, 
he advances like a lobster, backwards. 
(Imitating the motion). An Illinois 
lawyer proposing to upset the Christi- 
anity of twenty centuries! Why, a 
jackass kicking against a locomotive 
under full headway would not be a 
thing more ridiculous or preposterous. 
No, gentlemen, we can't stand that." 
Giving the paper volume a toss in 
the air he caught it on his toe like a 
football and sent it whirling back of 
the scenery. The whole audience 
laughed and applauded tremendously. 
After the lecture Judge Shackelford 
came to Dr. Willits' room and burst- 
ing into a hearty laugh said most 
earnestly, "Stick to the platform. Dr. 
Willits. Stick to the platform. The 
Almighty made you for the platform. 
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Our lawyers say there never was a 
man in this town that ever magnetized 
the people as you did tonight." 

Incidents which show his popularity 
and efFectiveness are almost innumer^ 
able, but I shall relate only one more. 
This is of his early career as a lecturer. 
He was just getting a reputation 
beyond Philadelphia when a committee 
of gentlemen from Baltimore wrote 
to inquire what would be his fee for 
a lecture in the Maryland Institute. 
Dr. Willits replied that his fee was 
fifty dollars. To this the committee 
replied that they could guarantee only 
forty dollars, but would give fifty 
dollars if the receipts warranted it. 
The proposition was accepted, and 
when Dr. Willits arrived for his 
lecture he found that the two men 
preceding him had both failed to make 
themselves heard, and, however good 
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the lectures might have been, the 
people were dissatisfied because they 
could not hear. The prospects were 
not good for a large attendance. But 
Dr. Willits made himself heard with- 
out difficulty and succeeded so well 
in pleasing the people that he was 
immediately engaged for the three 
remaining lectures of the course, 
which were given to crowded houses. 
The receipts were far beyond expec- 
tations, so that the lecturer received 
much more than his regular fee. 

The night after his last lecture of 
the Baltimore course Edward Everett 
was to deliver his famous lecture on 
Washington, and Dr. Willits stayed 
over to hear him. When Mayor 
Swan introduced the two men he 
said : "Mr. Everett, I take great 
pleasure in introducing Rev. Mr. 
Willits of Philadelphia the little man 
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who draws the largest audiences in 
Baltimore^ Edward Everett alone 
excepted." 

I wish I had not so recently written 
of the public career and of the home 
life of this genial man whom his 
friends delight to call "The Apostle 
of Sunshine," for it would be a pleas- 
ure to record those impressions here. 

It will be noted that in the written 
form of the lecture Dr. Willits has 
preserved as nearly as possible the 
style of public discourse. The many 
readers who have heard the lecture 
will be able to recall from the written 
word the voice and manner of the 
lecturer, and so the message and the 
man will continue to live in mind and 
in heart. 

Paul M, Pearson. 

Swanhmore, Peniuytvania 
September s8, 1906 
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I mvrd DM O nin! thil una thee 
In adonlkia mm ihould bow the knee. 
And pour the pnyn of mingled awe ud Iot«| 
For like ■ God thou in, and on tb]r mj 
Of flofT •heddeU with bcnigiunl imy 
Boiitf ind lUe toi jojince (ram ibon. 

— Robert SaotbcT. 

WE are to speak to you on 
Sunshine, — surely a very 
bright and beautiful topic. 
We haS some hesitancy in taking so 
bright a theme, lest the title itself 
should be the brightest thing about it. 
But we decided to take it; and we 
still cling to it for two reasons, — 
first, because it is so broad, and second, 
because it is so bright. We like a 
broad and comprehensive theme. 

The colored preacher, whose mind 
loved a roving commission, divided 
his text in this ingenious way : 

"My Beloved Brers — dis tex natur- 
ly divides itself into two pahts— fiist, 



de things wats inside de tex, and 
second, de things wats outside de tex; 
an Fse gwan to give my 'tendon to de 
second paht fust." This gave him 
plenty of sea-room. 

But we are driven to no such device, 
for our text is so broad that we can 
say "anything under the sun" and 

still be inside of it. But the main 

* 

reason why we cling to the title is 
because it is so bright. 

Did you ever stop to think what a 
cold, dark, damp, dead world this 
would be without the sunshine? No 
morning dawn, no noontide bright- 
ness, no sunset splendor, no budding 
spring, no blooming summer, no 
golden autumn, no gardens of per- 
fume, no groves of melody, no fields 
of fruitfulness, no signs of life. 

Blot out that glorious orb that gives 
us the sunshine, and the great heart 
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of nature would soon be cold and 
dead, and all of her ofispring would 
perish upon her bosom. 

Blessed sunshine, how it brightens, 
how it cheerSj how it glorifies, how it 
quickens everything! 

But all this is too literal for our 
present purpose; it is of the sunshine 
of the mind and the heart that we 
now desire to speak; or, to drop the 
figure, we wish to commend to you 
that cheerfiil, grateful, hopefiil, con- 
tented moral temper, which enables 
its possessors, not only to find a tran- 
quil, temperate happiness, under all 
the varied circumstances of this 
changeful life; but, what is still better, 
makes them the cheerful dispensers 
of happiness to all who come mthin 
the charmed circle of their radiance, 
so that they become the moral sun- 
beams of the world. 
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We believe he does a good work 
who ministers to the pure and inno- 
cent recreations of men; there is truly 
a sense i :ation is re-crea- 

tion. Tf Is never unbent 

will surel sticity. 



Charlc wisely said that 

"one hearty laugh is worth a thousand 
groans in any market in the world." 
He does even a better work who 
aids in the intellectual improvement 
of mankind. It is a noble thing to 
impart truth, to mould into symmetry 
the immortal mind, to endow it with 
pure satisfaction and nobly equip 
it for greater usefulness. But he 
does the best and grandest work for 
his race, who imparts moral ideas, — 
ideas that awaken gratitude, cheer- 
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fiilnesSj contentment and kindness, 
that lead to nobler views of life and 
to higher aims and walks therein. No 
created being can find anything better 
to impart. 

We could sweep away half the 
woes of the world, and more than 
double the amount of its happiness, 
if we could give men and women 
better moral tempers and higher con- 
ceptions of the significance and glor- 
ious opportunities of human life. It 
is the um of this lecture to contribute 
to this great and good work; but we 
do not propose to do it in a dry and 
solemn way. 

It is our conviction that moral 
and religious truths have been gready 
hindered in their progress and triumph 
by the dull and doleful way in which 
they have too often been presented. 
We shall not hesitatt, therefore, to 
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aUI to our »id whatever of wit or 
huinor or irony we can command in 
order to shame men out of the folly 
and ab; " ' and we shall 

endcavo to reason and 

righteo! [cnting virtue 

and pie ng face. 

Chris >rightest sun- 

shine t ed upon this 

pUnct. 'fill emanation 

and refttMUJii oi mm whom the 
prophet Malachi beautifiilly styles 
"The Sun of Righteousness," who in 
th« fullness of time was to dawn up- 
on this sad and sinftil world with 
"healing in his wings." It is the 
(Kvine antidote to all care, anxiety, 
sorrow, (ar and even death itself. It 
is the unfeiHng and inexhaustible 
fountain of peace, joy and hope to all 
who truly partake of it. 

Thousands of Christians live far 




below Atar priTilege and thdr duty 
in this respect, they ire not half so 
happy as they might be, or as God 
de^res them to be or as they would be, 
if they would exerdse more thoi^ht, 
cultivate a more grateful senubility of 
their blessings, a more Christian view 
of their trials, more faith in the love 
and wisdom of God's government, in 
a word, more good sense. 

Thank God, there are on the other 
hand thousands who truly reflect the 
brightness, sweetness, hopefiilness and 
benificence of the religion they pro- 
fess, who are radiant and living 
epistles of the religion of sunthlnel 
These are the people whom we are 
always glad to see, who never come 
in upon us untimely. No matter 
how busy we may be, the moment 
we catch the gleam of their bright 
faces, we drop everything, spring to 
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our feet, and stretch forth the glad 


hand saying cheerily, "Come in, come 


in, you are welcome, you are always 


welcomr'" || 


What 


of this hearty J 


salutatio 


we greet certain J 


of our f 


all of them per- 1 


haps, nc 


Jut there are an M 


elect few 


eceive this glad ^^^| 


greeting 


why? Because ^^H 


like the si., —, ...^/ make the place ^^^™ 



they visit warmer, brighter, cheerier 
by their presence. The very sight 
of them " doeth good as doth a 
medicine," as the Bible well expresses 
it, not because they are always physi- 
cally so noble and beautiful, the charm 
is in their moral temper; it is an in- 
ternal charm. 

But its glory and beauty can not 
be hidden within; the cheerful soul 
shines through; it beams from every 
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feature and glorifies every feature 
from which it beams, so that the 
plainest (ace is made radiant and 
beautiful by the light of a happy dis- 
position. Hence all good natured 
people are good looking people. Did 
you ever think of that? I throw the 
hint to you, ladies, without any extra 
charge. It is not important that 
we men be good looking — if we are 
only manly and good and obedient 
to eur wives. 

But the creator evidently intended 
that women should be beautiful. 
There is, as a lawyer would say 
a "prima fecie" evidence — an evi- 
dence upon the first view. There 
is nothing that adds so rare a 
grace to feminine beauty and makes 
a woman look so charming, as the 
light of a happy disposition beaming 
from her features. We think the 




poet was right to put this first in 
the list of feminine attractions, who 
said: 



How Nothing mars 

the human face divine like an ugly 
temper, nothing adorns it like a cheer- 
ful, loving spirit. This beauty of the 
soul is the true beauty, and, as St. 
Paul declares, is "in the sight of God, 
of great price." It is the only endur- 
ing beauty; physical beauty soon 
&de3, but the beauty of the soul 
endures forever, time writes no 
wrinkles on its immortal brow. Where 
such beauty beams through, it matters 




little what the features of the face 
may be, whether the nose be Roman 
or Grecian, or as the poet writes it, 
"tip-tilted like the petal of a flower." 
Indeed, some of the most lovely and 
interesting ^rls we have ever met 
have had this little independent-look- 
ing tilt at the end of the nose. 

We bought a book on the cars one 
day for this reason solely, that the 
first sentence read, "Her name was 
Polly and her nose turned up." 

"We'll take that book," we said 
promptly, quite sure that we should 
be interested in Polly. And we were 
not disappointed, for Polly proved to 
be a very lovely and charming char- 
acter, and yet to all this pleasure, you 
perceive, we were led by the nose. 

We one day came across a very 
amusing little poem, written by John 
Bright, the great English statesman and 




orator; it was an humorous descrip- 
tion of one of his pleasure outings 
during his courting days, when he 
*" ' ■ ■ ' "Miss Betty," 

who aft tic Mrs. Bright. 

One vei lius: 



Despite ine npped nose, she capt- 
ured the statesman; perhaps it was 
the very hook that did the busi- 
ness, for in giving the result of the 
day he writes: 



Widi mjr pouch u flat u i flounder) 
But Min Betty bnded her game, 
An hundred and eighty pounder. 

This sunny, radiant, moral temper 
of which we speak is not only the 
matchless adornment of its possessors, 




and a fountain of happiness to them, 
but it is also a wellspring of influence 
over the happiness of others, whose 
forcefiilness and blessedness words of 
ours are all too poor and weak fully to 
show. 

What words indeed can tell the 
value of even one sunshiny soul, in 
its lifelong mission of good cheer and 
good will to men, a soul that has 
caught the echo of that angel song. 



"Glory to God in the highest, peace 
on earth and good will to men." 

Souls that glow and overflow with 
good will to men, who not only find 
the bright side of life for themselves, 
but find their highest blessedness in 
helping others to find it, who go forth 
day by day yearning with a God-like 
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desire to bless some one, to cheer 
some one, to comfort some one, to 
do anything in their power to make 



some lo 1 


TIC path brighter. 


6ome sc 


-these souls are 


the nob 


s gifts to earth. 


No wor 1 


le value of even 


one suci 


ount the sum of 


its servi 


ty. 


But i 


to compute the 



benign and blessed influence of a sun- 
shiny soul, what language can fitly 
depict the malign and mischevious 
influence of the opposite tempers; 
those peevish, selfish, morose, com- 
plaining dispositions, that never see 
good in anything, that are never sat- 
isfied with anything, who are always 
croaking over present distresses and 
prophesying ftiture calamities, who 
are forever rehearsing their miseries 
and never counting their mercies. 




These people make life miserable to 
themselves and to all around them; 
they blight human happiness and 
murder social joy. Robbers and 
assassins, men whom we shut up in 
jails and string up upon gibbets, do 
not half the social and moral mischief 
wrought by many of these people 
whom we can neither shut up nor 
string up, who get through all the 
meshes of the law and over all the 
barriers of society and get into our 
communities, and into our churches, 
and into our households, and are 
sodal nuisances and pests as long as 
they live, their kindred and neighbors 
never drawing a &irly full breath of 
peace until they are dead. Unfortu- 
nately, it is generally so long before 
they die — there is seemingly just as 
little demand for them in the other 
world as there is in this. 
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We once heard of a man of this 
miserable mood, rich, but mean and 
selfish, who had been for years the 

social t — ' -^ ""'s household and 

the mor lis neighborhood, 

who di isent to give up 



i 



the ghi 


neighbors and 


family v 


e enough to give 


himaC 


al. 


It wa 


-eyed funeral — 



there was no weeping or sobbing — 
yet the minister went through all 
the usual ceremonies, and when the 
people had quietly retired with relieved 
minds, the sexton remained to put 
the grave in fitting condition. Just 
about that time a passing stranger 
stopped and put this question to the 
sexton : " Of what complaint did this 
man die?" 

The sexton raised his head and 
smiled, and then pithily replied, 

38 ■ 
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"There was no complaint, everybody 
was satisfied." 

Oh, is it not a dreadfiil thing, my 
friends, so to live that no one mourns 
our death, and all draw a sigh of 
relief when we are gone! How much 
better to live so that some one will 
miss us, so that we shall leave behind 
us the memory of a just and useful 
life! For "only the actions of the 
just smell sweet and blossom in thnr 
dust." 

Thousands of people utterly defeat 
their own happiness and deprive them- 
selves of all power to contribute to 
the happiness of others, by permitting 
some selfish, unsodal and malignant 
passion to dominate their nature and 
their lives. Such passions as pride, 
envy, jealousy and hatred of others. 
Pride is a very prolific source of 
unhappinesa. People who are pufied 
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up, like windballs, with great conceit 
of their own merits and worth, are 
never truly happy; nothing they pos- 
sess cor heir estimate of 
their dei 

Carlyl should put the 

estimate xts at zero, and 

all we 1 that — cause for 

gratitudt surely sensible 

teaching. old Scotchman 

said, "No matter what trouble hap- 
pens me, I always think of three 
things — first, it might be worse; 
second, it is better than I deserve; 
third, it is God's will." 

That was good sense and covered 
the whole ground. 

But these inflated people have not 
the humility of this old Scotchman; 
they put the estimate of their deserts 
so high in the scale that the mercury 
never gets up there even in dog-dxysl 




In the providential ^tribudon of 
human allotments, their portion is 
always, in their own estimation, defi- 
cient. They look around to see if 
they cannot find latter portions in 
the possession of others, and not 
knowing how hollow some of these 
big heaps are, nor what a great 
responsibility is attached to their pos- 
session, they at once begin their 
querulous murmurs and complaints. 
Pride very naturally glides into 
envy, jealousy, and hatred of others, 
and these passions of the pit are the 
deadly foes of contentment and peace. 
We care not how much of the riches 
and honors of this world a man may 
possess, if he harbors in his soul these 
devilish passions, they will vitiate all 
his possessions and rob them of all 
power to minister to his happiness. 
This may seem like a very extrava- 
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gant statement, but we will prove its 
truth to you, and prove it out of the 
Bible. You will perceive that we do 
not hesitate to take illustrations from 
the Bible. We formerly took them 
from the newspapers — like other 
speakers — but we saw people whis- 
pering to each other, and it looked 
very much as if their lips were 
forming the word " chestnut," for 
everybody reads the newspapers; so 
we at once stopped that business. 
Now we take our illustrations from 
the Bible, and wherever we go people 
prick up their ears and listen attentive- 
ly. It is all so new and fresh to them! 
In the Bible — in the beautiful book 
of Esther — we read of one "Haman" 
who sent for his friends, and for 
Zeresh his wife, and he told them of 
the glory of his riches, the multitude 
of his children, and all the great politi- 
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cal honors that had been bestowed 
upon him. 

He was Prime Minister to a Mon- 
arch who swayed a sceptre over an 
hundred and twenty-seven of the rich- 
est provinces of the Orient, and there 
was not a man in the whole empire 
upon whom the King bestowed so 
much honor, in whom he reposed so 
much confidence, or to whom he gave 
so much power. 

What would you naturally think 
would be the feelings of a man who 
had so much earthly good? Do you 
not think he would be one of the 
happiest of mortals? Look at the 
catalogue he himself makes out. 

He had a wife to b^n with. That 
is a fortune in itself if a man gets a 
good one, as we did. The Bible says, 
"Who can find a virtuous wife? for 
her price is above rubies." 
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He had also a house fiill of chil- 
dren, and the same good book says, 
"Childrt "t of the Lord, 

and blesi n whose quiver 

is full of 

Hajna is. We do not 

know h daughters, for 

people w I in those days 

they did not count the daughters. 
Now we count a daughter equal to 
two sons. It shows what Christianity 
has done for the elevation and esti- 
mation of women. 

But Haman had also great riches, 
plenty of money to adorn his home, 
to fill it with books and pictures and 
instruments of music; a home where 
his wife and children could not only 
get three meals a day, but innocent 
sources of gratification, improvement 
and delight, and could go forth into 
life not only with fitting equipment 
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for usefulness, but cartytng with them 
the sweetest memories and most 
inspiring impulses. 

You cannot give your children a 
more auspicious inheritance with 
which to begin life than the memory 
of a happy home, a sunshiny child- 
hood. We shall never forget a letter 
we received many years ago from our 
oldest son, now a Commander in the 
U. S. navy, who was then making his 
first cruise in the U. S. S. Adams. 
His ship was away off at the Samoan 
Islands, and in one of his letters 
home he said this: "Mydcar Father — 
I never kneel down to say my prayers 
at night, without thanking God for my 
happy boyhood." What a thrill of joy 
and gratitude went through our soul 
as we read that! How thankful we 
felt that we had been enabled to give 
the dear boy such a memory! 
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But Haman not only had money 
enough to adorn and bless his home; 
he had [ jod with, out- 

side of hi 

Now V 3w much good 

you can !y, it seems a 

grand thi Jl you can — 

honestly; i can — reason- 

ably; and lu give all you can — gen- 
erously. The Great Teacher tells us: 
"It is more blessed to give than to 
receive." Looking at all these good 
things that Haman had, would you 
not think he would be one of the 
most grateful, contented and happy of 
men? And yet, according to his own 
confession, he was one of the most 
miserable. He winds up this glowing 
catal<^e of his rich and rare posses- 
sions with this ungrateful and splene- 
tic sentence. "Yet all this availeth 
me nothing so long as I see Mor- 
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decai, the Jew, sitting in the King's 
gate!" What was the matter with 
Mordecai? He would not bow to 
Haman — that was allt Mordecai 
was a Jew — Haman was descended 
irom the Amalakites. Between the 
Jews and the Amalakites there had 
been ancient hatreds which had come 
down through generations. And when 
Mordecd saw this Amalakite going 
up into office and power and every- 
body "bending the pliant hinges of 
the knee" to him, he resolved he 
would not do it. 

We are not disposed to justify the 
conduct of Mordecd — he acted very 
foolishly, and came near involving hi& 
whole nation in destruction by his 
lack of obedience to the King's man- 
date and of courtesy to the King's 
minister. He should have respected 
the office, even if he disliked the man. 
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But we are fer more amazed at the 
folly of Haman in allowing this act of 
discourti II his happiness. 

Suppc did not render 

obeisance : sat as still as a 

mummy, stiff as a post? 

Why no' is a mummy or 

a post, im by without 

notice? Ljiq not naman have bows 
enough? Were they not bowing to 
him all through the palace and all 
through the empire, wherever the 
Prime Minister came or went? He 
was only lacking one bow. Think of 
it! Wife, children, friends, riches, 
honors, "all this availeth me nothing 
— I am one bow short." How long 
does it take you to see what a fool that 
man was? Why not treat this mark of 
prgudice and disrespect with the silent 
contempt it deserved and which would 
have been the best rebuke of it? 




But nol Hunan thought about it; 
he meditated upon it and magnified 
its importance, until it overshadowed 
ail his blessings and poisoned alt his 
happiness. With all his rare and 
priceless blessings he had no gratitude 
to God, and only pride, envy and 
hatred towards man. Such a man is 
always miserable; while the grateful 
man is always happy. Did you ever 
stop to think on the fact that the 
grateful man is always a happy man? 
We can tell you why — he counts his 
blessings! That is what he is thinking 
about, that is what he is rejoidng 
about. 

And this is the first secret of a 
happy life — count your blessings! 
How we wish we could say this so 
it would strike and stick; so that you 
would b^n to practice it, as never 
before 1 You would not practice it a 




single week without discovering and 
admitting that we had given you one 
of the simnLcf inA yet most perfect 
recipes ) fe. 

I rest right little poem 

about a d H orner who 

lived on ner. He always 

had a c bidding face and 

was fore g, and at every- 

thing. His wife and children and 
even the dog and cat came in for a 
share of his complaints and his whole 
family caught his complaining spirit. 

But one day a friend met him and 
his face was so bright and cheerful 
he scarcely recognized him. Aad as 
he took his hand, he said: "Why, 
Horner, what has happened you that 
you look so radiant?" "Oh," said 
Horner, smiling, "I have changed 
my residence, that's all." "Changed 
your residence?" "Yes; it wasn't 
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healthy on grumble corner, so I 
changed my residence and it is a 
change complete — you'll find me 
now on thanksgiving street." 

Ah! if you wish to be happy that's 
the street to live on — thank^ving 
street. 

While walking through one of the 
charming residence streets of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, some years ^o, we saw 
a very beautiful, sunny-faced lady 
approaching us. As we looked at 
her, her face lighted up with the sun- 
shine of pleasant recognition, and as 
soon as she came near enough, she 
extended her hand in a most cordial 
manner, and with her face radiant 
with smiles, said: "Dr. Willits, you 
don't know me, but I know you. I 
heard you lecture here three years 
ago, and I have been counting my 
blessings ever since." 
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Now that is the way to hear a lec- 
ture or a sermon — put it right into 
practici 

Som r a good sermon 

and th :1], that's a good 

sermor ve hear another?" 

You d to hear another 

until ) t that one into 

practice! 

The Bible says: "If ye know these 
things, happy are ye if ye do them." 
We have preaching enough, but too 
little practice! It is practical Chris- 
tianity that counts, not mere theory 
or profession. 

So we repeat it: '* Count your bless- 
ings," and if you will do that fairly 
and fully, we care not what your cir- 
cumstances may be, you will find 
cause for gratitude and contentment. 
We say this though tftilly, "We care 
not what your circumstances may be," 
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for the older we grow — and we do 
not hesitate to tell you we have passed 
our four score, five years ago — we 
repeat it, the older we grow and the 
more we study mankind and the great 
question of human happiness, the 
more we are convinced that, aa a rule, 
men greatly overrate the item of cir- 
cumstances in the equation of happi- 
ness. This is no spring chicken 
advice you are getting, my friends, 
but a philosophy of life founded upon 
a long experience and a wide obser- 
vation. 

People are not happy in propor- 
tion to their possessions; some of the 
happiest people we have known were 
in moderate circumstances, but they 
had gratehil, trustful, cheerfiil hearts; 
and some of the unhappiest were 
people of affluence, but full of cares 
and anxieties and smitten with the 
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disease called "more-more," so eager 
to possess more that they found no 
joy in what they had! 

Christ ' *"■ two thousand 

years age in's life consist- 

eth not ii ice of the things 

he posses slow the world 

has been at blessed truth! 

And we i of any people 

slower at lan are we Yan- 

kees of thi- ^ WIL..IJ ^idtes of America, 
who think we are so wise. 

There is much truth in the rhyme 
they have written concerning us, — 

FniKc hu hti lily, 

EngliDd h» her iok. 
And cvciybody know! 

Wbcn the ihimrock powt. 

ScolUnd bu hn thntle, 



That comes near hitting the nul 
on the head! Unless we have a big 
balance in the bank or a big wad in 
our breeches pocket, most of us do 
not think we have any cause for con- 
tentment and happiness. The whole 
nation, to a very great degree, has 
been smitten with the dollar craze, 
and the haste to be rich is the crying 
evil of our day and generation, the 
fruitful cause of the many crimes, 
frauds, de^cations and suicides that 
have so recently startled the whole 
nation. 

Let an old man who has seen much 
of the world, tell you that the seat of 
happiness is not in a bank vault, nor 
in a man's breeches pocket, but in a 
little spot under the jacket called the 
heart! A grateful, cheerful, trustful 
heart is the true and only seat of 
happiness under the sun. 
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Robert Burns struck the right key- J 
note when he wrote: ^^^^1 


If 1 


tuxl 1 


Ahn 1 

think irj 


>uld only stop to 
a house joy can 



dwell, ana nowiittie it takes to furnish 
it, there would not be this insatiate 
thirst for great riches. 

There is no sin in being rich — if 
your wealth has been gained by honest 
and legitimate methods, and there be 
no "dirty shillings" in the pile, and 
if you use it as the faithful steward 
of God, for his glory and the good of 
humanity. 

But let us not covet its possession. 
It is hard to gain wealth without 
sin, without avarice, covetousness 
or fraud. Alas, for the moral wrecks 




that Hoe the path of its pursuit! 

It is hard to possess wealth without 
no, without pride, luxury and dissipa- 
tion; and it needs great grace either to 
gain or use it aright. And yet the grace 
of God can enable a man to do both. 

We have some noble illustrations, 
where men gain their wealth honestly 
and use it wisely and generously for 
the good of mankind, and show plain- 
ly that they love God and their fellow 
men more than they love money. 
All honor to them! They arc the 
glory of our age! And they are 
acting with great wisdom; they are 
getting the very best results out of 
their wealth — the joy of its beneficent 
use here, and at the same time, ex- 
change on the banks of the New 
Jerusalem 1 

But wealth is not essential either 
to happiness or usefulness; else hap- 
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piness would be the lot of few. God 
has graciously put happiness within 
the reach of all. 

It is a ' often amusing 

to see he >piness can be 

obtained all amount of 

capital. story of a king 

of a greai >, with all the 

wealth an wing in upon 

him, was \ unhappy. The 

ignorant woria cnes, "Happy as a 
king!" But the wiser and more 
thoughtful poet says, "Uneasy lies 
the head that wears a crown." 

Now this king was one of the 
unhappy ones. The court physician 
tried many remedies in vain; and at 
last said to him, "Sire! I will tell you 
what to do; get the shirt of a contented 
man and wear it a little while and you 
will be all right." So they hunted 
around to find the contented man. 
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and soon they found a jolly fellow, 
one who seemed perfectly contented 
and happy, — but he had no shirt j 
and of course could not lend one to 
the king ; and the king had to learn 
to be happy under his own shirt. 

Ah, my fiiends, what the king 
needed was not the shirt of a con- 
tented manj he needed the heart of a 
contented man. 

Who was it sdd, "I have learned, 
in whatsoever state I am, therewith to 
be content." Who said that? One 
of the wisest and best men that ever 
trod upon this planet. A man who 
has done more for the moral and 
spiritual uplift of the human race than 
any man who has lived since Christ 
died. 

St. Paul! The splendid scholar and 
the noble and heroic apostle to us 
Gentiles: the man whoj in a day 




when there were no railroads nor 
steamboats nor telegraphs, extended 
his persc • ■ " , over the whole 

Roman [e founded the 

principal f early Christen- 

dom. I and settled their 

disputes iant pen, and he 

has sent nd glowing soul 

down th^ those matchless 

episdes which, next to the gospels of 
Christ, are the richest legacy of the 
Christian church. 

What were the circumstances under 
which St. Paul gave utterance to the 
noble sentiment we have quoted? He 
was in prison, deprived of liberty and 
the common comforts of life, a»/aj//c. 

Some of his spiritual children sent 
him a gift of money, thinking it would 
mitigate his sufferings. He received 
it grateftilly and in reply said (in sub- 
stance), "I am glad of this gift for 
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your sakes; it shows your sympathy 
with me ; it proves your generosity of 
heart; it will redound to your credit. 
But as for myself — I have learned, in 
whatsoever state I am, therewith to 
be content. I know how to be abased, 
and I know how to abound! I have 
learned under all circumstances the 
secret of a contented mind." 

Do you say, "Oh, happy scholar! 
oh, blessed acquisition?" My dear 
friends, you can learn it and I can 
learn it, if we will go to the same 
school he did, and sit as attentive and 
obedient scholars at the feet of the 
same Great Teacher who taught men, 
two thousand years ago, to take no 
anxious thought about what they 
should eat or what they should drink 
or wherewithal they should be clothed: 
that our Heavenly Father knoweth 
that we have need of these things, 

6i 



and that If we will first seek the King- 
dom of God and His righteousness, 
all these things shall be added. That 
is, God '"■" ^-'-'- "ur industry and 



econom; 




'. shall have all 


that we 




that is best for 


us to ha 






Thes 




Christ are not 


designed 




us from labor, 


from di' 




siness, or from 


co-operai 


"B ^ 


od in securing 


what is needed for o 


ur comfort and 



usefulness; but I will tell you what 
they are designed to do, — to exempt 
us from all anxiety of mind in regard 
to these things; the Greek of the text 
being to take no "anxious" thought. 

The worst foe to human peace and 
happiness is anxiety of mind ! 

Of what avail are the most fortu- 
nate external circumstances, if there 
be not peace within? Haman's case 
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has shown us that. Yet how we can 
smile at the most un&vorable sur- 
roundings, if there be peace within 
the soul. 

Paul and Siks sang pnuses to God 
at midnight in the jail at Philippi, 
with their feet fast in the torture of 
the stocks, and their backs sore from 
the rods of the Roman lictors! They 
made that old jail ring with a music 
that had never been heard there 
before! They made it the gate of 
salvation to the soul of the jailor and 
the well-spring of spiritual life to that 
whole city! 

How was that? They were allright 
inside! The love of Christ shed 
abroad in their hearts by the Holy 
Spirit made them indifferent to pun 
and suffering; it made them even 
glory in tribulations. 

Christianity brings the antidote to 
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all anxiety! It is a most stupid and 
unchristian thing to worry! Turn to 
St. Paul's letter to the Philippians — 
(4th chao. 6 and 1 v.) and read: 

" In r anxious; but in 

everythi and supplication 

with thi :t your requests 

be made 1 God. And the 

Peace of )asseth all under- 

standing your minds and 

hearts th t Jesus." 

There is the inlalllble receipt for 
peace of mind and heart! There is 
the perfect antidote to all anxiety ! 

It is worthy of being written in 
letters of gold in all our sanctuaries 
and all our homes! Thousands have 
tried it and proved its truth; and your 
speaker is one of the witnesses. 

We read in our Bible one day, 
"When the people complained it dis- 
pleased the Lord." We saw that it 
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was a reflection upon the divine 
administration, an administration of 
wisdom and love ! 

A lady said to us, "Dr. Willits, do 
you have no troubles, are there no 
clouds in your sky ?" 

"O yes, I have my share of troubles, 
but they do not destroy my peace of 
mind." 

My Master has said — "In this 
world ye shall have tribulations, but 
be of good cheer, in me you shall have 
peace." 

Clouds often arise, but clouds are 
transient; the sun is permanent! 

"Tbe imiei liilc of craj ckMiiI 
li ilvnyt bii(bc and ihiiung } 
Then leun (o tuni jrour doiub «batt 
And ilwayi wear them innfe out, 
Aod ibcw the ■iTcr luung." 



' Many people have many more 
troubles than are sent by God: 
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First, imaginary 


troubles. 


Allnen 


a infMtfd tJat the inftoed ipj, 


A.^« 


,m.,.l.^, 


^'i'unaudtyt. 


Sccon ■ 






trouDies. 


Little 






hat sensible and 


good-na 






smile at, many 


people r 






so make moun- 


uins oul 






s. 


We h 






once of a good- 


naturcd 






■ which greatly 



pleased us, Une of those quick- 
tempered and impetuous men was 
teaching school (a work for which he 
was admirably disqualified, for if a 
teacher needs any virtue more than 
another, it is everlasting patience). 
Hearing some boys talking behind 
his back, he turned suddenly and 
swiftly, caught a boy by the coat 
collar, spun him out upon the floor, 
and catching up his switch began to 
chastise him furiously; but the boy. 
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instead of yelling, seemed to be burst- 
ing with suppressed laughter! 

"What are you laughing at?" said 
the excited teacher. 

"You've got the wrong boy," said 
the laughing youngster. 

There was a boy with a disposition 
worth having! He had done no 
wrong, his conscience was all right! 
What were a few switchings upon the 
breeches compared to an approving 
conscience? But he could hardly 
keep from a convulsion of laughter 
to see what a goose the teacher was 
making of himself by flogging the 
wrong boy. 

We heard of agood-natured husband 
who was united to a fiery-tempered 
little wife, who occasionally took the 
broomstick to him. Instead of dis- 
arming her, he ran olF, laughing at 
her. A neighbor heard of tt> and one 



have made a fuaa i 
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day said to him, "Does your wife 

broomstick you?" 

"O yes, but what of it?" 

"W iubmit to such a 

thing?' dignant neighbor. 

"O he jolly husband, 

"it aiT id it don't hurt 

me any 

Somt 
about s 

Then there are also borrowed 
troubles. Many people anticipate or 
borrow trouble, and that is worse than 
borrowing money at twelve per cent. 

The old rhyme is good sense: 

Never trouble IrDuUe 

Till crouble tmbkt you, 
Nnn look for trouble. 

Let trouble look for jrou- 

A man once said he had had a great 
many troubles in his life, but most of 
them had never happened. And a 
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great many people have had a similar 
experience. 

But all troubles are not imaginary 
or magnified, or even borrowed; some 
are sent of God, as an important part 
of our moral training, and should 
be submitted to patiently and even 



We always admired the story of a 
dear old methodist sister, who arose 
in a "class meeting" and said, "Dear 
brothers and sisters, I have a great 
many troubles and trials, but they 
don*t trouble me much." 

She had discovered the true mission 
of trials, had learned that they were 
blessings in disguise; that they were 
not punitive, but disciplinary — not 
sent to make us miserable, but to 
make us nobler in soul here and 
richer in joy forever. 

St. Paul says, "These light afflic- 




tions, which are but for a moment 
(i. e,, compared with eternity) shall 



work o 


r more exceeding 


and ete 


f glory." 


Seel 


red man crowds 


the spl 


es into this de- 


scriptio 


re exceeding and 


eternal 


ry!" No wonder 


he excl: 


glory in tribula- 



tions also." 

O then do not worry about troubles! 
Do not imagine troubles! Do not 
magnify troubles! Do not anticipate 
or borrow troubles; but when they 
do come, believe that they come on 
a gracious mission. 

The cup of this life is mixed by 
an infallible Physician ; one who loves 
us, and who puts no more bitter 
drops in the cup than are absolutely 
needed for the good of our souls. 

Why then should we not take up 
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even the bitter cup — bravely and 
trustingly — saying, "The cup that 
my heavenly Father giveth me to 
drink — shall I not drink it?" 

One of our modern rhymes runs 
thus: 

"I]t eujr ouMgh to took plcuun, 
When lift flowi iloni like ■ nngi 

But dut nun u vronb while. 

Who aa tdll weu a BDQe 
WbcD evoything Menu to go wniDf . 

And surely the true Christian believer 
should be that man; for he knows 
that things only seem to go wrong, 
that nothing can actually go wrong 
to the true and loving child of God. 

St. Paul says, "We know that all 
things work tc^ether for good to 
them that love God." In^that brief 
passage we have the universality, the 
activity, the harmony and the benefi- 
cence of the divine government. 

"The Lord reigneth; let the earth 
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rejoice." O how sweet is the thought, 
how full of calm and rest to the mind, 
that high over and above the fickle- 
ness of man, and all the agitations 
and changes of earth, is the immovable 
throne of God! Connected with that 
throne there is no doubtful purpose, 
no uncertain issue; only the calm, 
settled, constant and ever unfolding 
purpose of eternal love! Under the 
shield of that throne, and in the 
embrace of that purpose, the humblest 
child of God is secure. Nothing in 
the rapidly changing events of the 
present, nothing in all the veiled 
future, nothing in earth or hell can 
harm a single h^r of his head or 
imperil a single interest of his immor- 
tal soul. "The eternal God is his 
refuge, and underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms!" Why should he not 
be the happiest man in the world? 
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Why should he not rgoice ever more? 
Why should he not sing to his soul 
in the darkest hour, 

(Stc to the windi tbj (an, 

Hope and be unHtnayti] 
God hnn thy u|hi and coaiiti (bj tna, 

God iliiU Lift up thy htti'. 

Don't count your troubles; count 
your blessings and count God's 
promises, and have iaith in theip. 
Especially do not be guilty of the 
unpleasant and unprofitable habit of 
rehearsing the catalogue of your dis- 
tresses to every one you meet. 

Tbete'i mu)' i trouble 

Would bunt like ■ bubble, 

And into ihe mien of Lethe deput — 

Ifwedidnotrehaneit, 

And teaderl]' nunc h. 



We sometimes think ourusual form 
of salutation when we meet is a mis- 
take. We would better imitate Pat 
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and say, "The top of the mormn" to 
you!" But we say, "How do you 
do?" ar lens the valve to 

these cl uners, and they 

begin ai mal catalogue of 

their ir lumbagos and 

dyspep ire compelled to 

listen. 

Don'v our miseries — 

rehearse your mercies, and you will 
be amazed at the effect of the con- 
templation on your own mind, and of 
the recital on the minds and hearts 
of others. 

We heard of a poor fellow who had 
invested his last dime in a loaf of 
bread and was wending his way home 
with it under his arm, when it acci- 
dentally slipped from its wrapping and 
fell to the ground. A hound that 
was following him instantly caught it 
up and put oiFwith it. 
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The man gave a look of astonish- 
ment and dismay at the rapidly dis- 
appearing loaf; then a ghastly smile 
lighted up his face, as he exclaimed: 
"Well, thank God my appetite is 
left; the dog could not run away with 
that." Is not a good appetite better 
than a loaf of bread; better than a 
dozen of them? 

We remember a story of a young 
married man who was awakened one 
night by the persistent cry of his 
baby. It cried and cried — until he 
was compelled to get up and walk the 
floor with it. And he walked and 
the child cried; and he walked and 
it sdil cried! 

But he was holding his own all the 
rime! After what seemed to him a 
fearfully long time, the child did get 
quiet and dropped off to sleep. 

He laid it gently down upon the 
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soft pillow, and turning around re- 
marked quietly to his wife, "Haven't 
I had a night of it?" What do you 
think she said to him in reply? 

"Well, dear, you should be thank- 
fijl you do not live at the North Pole 
where the nights are six months long!" 

Now, here was a girl who had stud- 
ied geography to some purpose and 
could see that there was cause for 
gratitude, even under those trying cir- 
cumstances ! 

My friends, there always is cause for 
gratitude — not only for the blessings 
you possess, but also for the miseries 
you miss. 

Old Isaac Walton, the famous 
English angler, was wont to say, 
" Every misery missed is a new 
mercy." Think how many things 
you should thank God that you 
haven't got — small pox, scarlet 
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fever, neuralgia, and other forms of 
pain and suffering with which others 
are afflicted. Stop and think of 
the physical, mental, moral and 
social calamities which many suffer, 
but which you have escaped. Think 
of being inseperably linked to some 
one with whom you find it impossible 
to agree, and yet from whom it is 
impossible to get fi'ee. Think of a 
case like that! I know not if there 
be any cases in this town of that kind, 
but I have been in towns where they 
did have them. 

A dis^reeable kind of husband 
saw his wife one day mixing dough 
for bread-baking, and he said to her, 
"Why isdoughlikeahusband?" He 
thought she would not be able to guess 
his conundrum and would give it up, 
and then he intended to say, " Because 
it is something every woman needs" 
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(kneads). She did not give it up, 
but lifting her hands full of the 
sticky dough, replied, "So hard to get 
off your f ' '" " was answered. 

If we V give a simple 

yet compr ipt for a happy 

and usefi present it in 

logical ore i say; 

First, j our head and 

heart and ied, that it is 

right to enjoy tnings. 

Second, make a full and ^r cata- 
logue of all that God has given you 
to enjoy. 

Third, learn the happy art e/^ enjoy- 
ing things. 

Fourth, realize that the greatest of 
all joys is the joy of a beneficent life; 
living to make others happy. 

Be convinced that it is no sin to 
enjoy things; that our heavenly Father 
is a God of Love, and has ^ven us. 



as St. Paul says, "All things richly to 
enjoy," and that he is never better 
pleased with us than when we are 
innocently happy, receiving gratefully 
and joyfully the gifb of his love, and 
trying to make others happy. 

Make out a full and feir catalogue 
of all that God has given us to enjoy — 
here and now. 

There is not one in a thousand or 
even ten thousand who does this, and 
that is the great reason why men are 
not happier. God has not only 
planted the desire for happiness in 
every human soul and given to all a 
large capacity for enjoyment, and 
faculties for drinking it in readily and 
copiously, but he has made the richest 
and rarest provision for our happiness 
here and now. 

There is not a sense of the body; 
there is not a faculty of the mind; 
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there is not an afFectton of the heart 
but should be inlets of joy to every 
thoughtful, obaenrant, and rig^y dii- 
posed soul. 

But ataal for the rarity t^ mch 
souls! 

John Ruskin once said: "There 
are a dozen men who can talk, to one 
who can think; and one hundred who 
can think, to one who can teel" 

Mrs. Browning puts it this way: 
" Elarth is crammed with heaven, and 
every common bush aflame with God. 
But only he who sees, takes off his 
shoes ; the rest sit round and eat 
blackberries!" 

They see no burning bush; they 
think Moses was the only man who 
ever saw God in a bush. And yet 
every twig of the bush and every leaf 
of the bush and every little fibrous 
root of the bush, and all the arterial 



drculation that gives life and beauty 
to the bush, speak most eloquently of 
the skill and wisdom of God; while 
every flower upon the bush and every 
globe of fruit upon the bush speak 
most touchingly and eloquently of 
God's love to man. 

Why did God make flowers? Why 
has he scattered the delicately beau- 
tifijl things in such profiision all over 
the globe? We have picked flowers 
on the heights of the Alps and sent 
them home to our children, to show 
them that God had spread the flora 
to the very summits of the earth! 

Why did God make flowers? They 
are not necessary cither for food or for 
raiment. He made them evidently 
for our happiness ; that by their beauty 
and fragrance they might make our 
earthly abode delightful. They are 
the sweetest and direst expressions of 
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his love to us. The gift of a boo- V 


quet of flowers has in all generations ■ 
been considered one of the most deli- f 


cate and 


sionsofaflFection. 


Think 1 


llions of sweet- 


hearts h; 


Douquets! Did 


any one 


s need an inter- 


preter ( 
significai 


ts language or ^^^fl 
crily! She knew ^^^| 


what it m 


. All she wished ^^| 



to know was, who sent it? 

Where is the child of God on this 
planet to whom God has not sent a 
bouquet? Everywhere we have trav- 
eled we have found flowers. What a 
grand flora we found in Southern 
California — a single rose bush or 
tree that covered a whole cottage, 
roof and all, with countless thousands 
of fiagrant blooms. 

At Spirit Lake, Northern Iowa, 
white attending a Chautauqua, we 



found in the fields there the prettiest 
wild rose we ever saw — pink petals, 
but a heart of gold as large as a 
twenty-five cent coin. We picked a 
pretty specimen one morning and 
enclosed it in a letter to our sweet- 
heart — the one we have had for more 
than sixty years, and just as much 
our sweetheart today as the day we 
wedded her. And with the rose we 
sent this impromptu rhyme : 

The chimu of our youth nuf biTC left b« 

And wc icaU]r be growiag old, 
But when the wild toae dro{« id petili. 

It KiU hu 1 bright beut of gold. 

And if lU who know thn, darcN, 
Should thjr lifc'i lon( 11017 <ii>li>M, 

Thcjr would beu nun loving witncM 
That thine k the heart of gold. 

We sent the rose and the rhyme 
to a little woman on the Jersey coast 
and she has told us since that she 
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prized it more than if the letter had T 


contained a big bank note; for love 1 


is more precious than gold. 1 


And 


s flowers to us as 


the sw( 


f his love. Oh 


how ms 


beauty; how infi- 
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how overflowing 


their ab 


I bcaurifial world 


indeed 


: for our present 


abode. 


>rned it not only ' 



with flowers, but with graceful trees 
and shrubs, with beautiful valleys, 
noble mountains, resplendent rivers 
and lakes. 

How grateful we should be for the 
sense of sight! What joy flows into 
the soul through the eye! What a 
marvelous faculty is that of seeing; 
and what a gallery of matchless pic- 
tures God opens free to all his chil- 
dren through it! 

We need not envy the rich in their 
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ability to adorn their walls with pic- 
tures painted by the great artists and 
costing thousands of dollars. The 
hand of God daily and hourly paints 
for his poorest children pictures for 
excelling any canvas ever hung — 
landscapes, sea views, moon risings, 
sunsets — all with a glory of color, 
and a witchery of light and shade that 
defy the pencil and brush of the most 
gifted artist. 

And this great out-door gallery is 
not only open free, but open day and 
night and every day in the week. 

The loving and intelligent child of 
God has a blessed proprietary owner- 
ship in it all. 

How truly Cowper sings: 
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ArcduTMtUtqra 

And br u H^bMh gflMmt % 

wboK era tb^ n «u no* oi uir Wi 

WhoM bent iriA fndM, Md wbBH MdMl hU 
With woctkr dwg^ of ifaat ««mm1 IdM 
Tint pIioMi, u« boBl, «ad MB ^ImU» a w«y 
So cImU 1^ tM^ Ibr iiMbM BM r 

What price c«n you put npon the 
sense of sight? Whst money com- 
pensation would sadify you for the 
loss of it? Surely the powesrion of 

it is worth perpetual gratitude to the 
gracious Giver of it all. 

Take next the sense of hearing. 
What joy flows into the soul through 
the ear. All music and eloquence, the 
converse of intelligent people and the 
voices of our loved ones; even the 
prattle of our babes! How we crowd 
to a good concert! How charming 
the harmony of the trained chorus! 
Howdelightfiil the gifted soloist who 
can ride the waves of melody as the 
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ship rides the sea. We listen mth 
bated breath, and a sigh escapes our 
lips when the m^c spell is broken. 
Shakespeare says: 



Ttte nun thic bich 
Nockru 
bfilfbctici 
Let DO tudi 



moTcd witL concord of nncC «G 
•tniDL|cint, and tf^, — 



Few of US but love music. We 
heard Jennie LJnd, the sweetest song- 
stress that ever came to our shores. 
We heard her sing "Home, Sweet 
Home," and we could not keep back 
the tears. Then we heard her sing 
"1 Know that My Redeemer Liveth," 
and when she sang that grand old 
song of ^th, her face shone like an 
angel's, for she was as good as she 
was gifted, and sang out of her loving 
soul as well- as from her marvelous 
throat. Thus we see that the sense 
of hearing as well as the sense of sight 
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should awaken perpetual gratitude. 

Take next the sense of taste — 
physical taste, the delight of the 
palate. " ' ' ' should not be 
overlook :vout Psalmist, 

when he blessings, does 

not forgi :xclaims, "Who 

satisfies i :h good things." 

What i proof of God's 

love to I i made the food 

that is needed tor our sustenance 
pleasant to our taste. Why did not 
God make food as repulsive as medi- 
dne: our cup of coffee as unpleasant 
as castor oil, our meats as bitter as 
quinine? 

Instead of that we come to the 
table three times a day, three hundred 
and sixty- five days in the year, and 
come with delight. Indeed we make 
the table the center of our social joy. 
If we wish to honor some distin- 
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guishcd guest or friend, we give him 
a dinner or a supper and invite our 
friends to meet him. The supper 
was the great social meal of the 
ancients, and the most touching of 
all incidents in the earthly life of 
Christ himself was the last supper 
with his disciples. 

Think what an abundance of good 
things and with what a great variety 
of fish, flesh and fruit God crowns 
our tables. 

Yes, God loves us, and knowing 
we need food daily for our sustenance, 
he makes it palatable and delicious; 
and he makes drugs nauseous so we 
will take but little of them, for as a 
rule the least we take of them the 
better. 

But,leaving the physical senses,look 
next at the joys that flow into the 
soul through our intellectual &culdes. 
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through the converse and discourse 
of intelligent people and the reading 
of good books. The thirst for 
knowledge is the natural hunger of 
the soul. It is a noble thing to 
unfold our wonderful mental faculties; 
to feed them with truth; to endow 
them with knowledge and wisdom; 
to equip them for happiness and use- 
fulness. 

How rich are the resources of i 
cultivated mind! 

Kepler, the devout astronomer, 
said, "Here I sit in the center of 
light, a far-ruling king, thinking God's 
thoughts over after him." 

What pleasure, delight and wisdom 
we get from good books! Who 
rightly estimates this age of steam 
printing? We were over in Europe 
and visited the city of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, where they have the mon- 
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ument to the inventors of printing — 
three splendid bronze statues. We 
pondered it thoughtflilly and tried to 
think what their invention had done 
for the world. We swd, "You were 
indeed among the greatest bene^ictors 
of humanity when you invented the 
movable type. But you builded 
better than you knew. We have put 
steam to your invention; and we are 
now lifting over the whole world the 
beams of a new day." 

What mind can ^rly comprehend 
what the steam press has done and is 
now doing for our world? It is 
almost impossible to realize that there 
was once a day when a man gave the 
price of a ^m for a great and good 
book. When the Bible was chained 
in the house of God and no man 
had a copy of it — and yet these are 
historical &cts. Now, every boy and 
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girl in Christendom can have the 
Father's message as a personal pos- 
session; and it i» the most prkelcM 
possessioQ that ever came iuto a 
mortal's hands. 

The book of God, the bookofeter^ 
nal truth and die book of eternal i^/ 

God has made millioas of wc^ds, 
i>ut he has made only M# to^; bat 
that one book is w<at}i more to a 
than all the worlds that fill the fields 
of infinite space. That one book has 
done more to assuage human sorrow; 
to ennoble human nature, and to 
elevate human society than all other 
^encies in the world. And, though 
the oldest book in the world, it still 
leads the progress of the world; and 
it is the only hope of the world ! It 
is the branch from the tree of God 
that is yet to sweeten all the bitter 
waters of life. 
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We have the most optimistic view 
of the future of this old planet. God 
has flung over it the rainbow of divine 
mercy. Its soil has been sanctified 
by the footsteps of the ever-blessed 
and eternal Son of God! God has 
sent to it his word of eternal truth 
and eternal life, and God has declared 
that that word shall not return unto 
him void — that it shall accomplish 
that whereunto he sent it; and that 
its divine power and influence, in 
changing the minds and hearts of 
men, and in the moral transformation 
of human society, shall be the stand- 
ing miracle of the ^es. 

"It shall be to the Lord for a 
name, an everlasting sign that shall 
not be cut off." 

The Prince of Peace is yet to reign 
over this planet, and nations shall 
learn war no more. The cruel and 
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costly arbitrament of the cannon and 
the sword shall give place to the 
arbitramcoC of /eason aod of lore. 
Men ^11 believe in the firtherhood df 
God and in the brotherliood of maiit 
and cease to hfttc ud destrof eadi 
other. Down the near fatnre the 
awfiil sounds of conflict shall grow 
Winter and then cease;- and, Uke 
a bell with solemn sweet ribration^ 
we'll hear once more the voice of 
Christ say, "Peace!" 

"Pact 1 md no longer innn iti bcuai poctlli 
The bUn of war'i gnat orgu ilake the lUo, 
But beiuliful u toop of the immotttli 
The holj mdodia of love uw I " 

Next consider the joya that flow 
into the soul through the affections; 
the sweet joys of friendship, the price- 
less joys of mutual love! Man was 
made to love, and to crave the love 
of others, and especially the love of 



woman as an essential element of his 
earthly happiness. 

Woman's heart runs to love as the 
rivers run to the sea, and the hearts 
of little children are full of love. God 
provides for this hunger of man's 
heart. The Psalmist lifts his eyes to 
heaven and exclums joyfully^ "Thou 
haat set the solitary in families," as if 
it were one of the greatest proofs of 
God's love to man, that He had 
established the family circle ! 

Did you ever stop to ponder the 
priceless value of that ^miliar domes- 
tic institution which we call Home? 
Do you know that there is nothing 
of equal value to it on the whole 
globe ? All attempts to improve upon 
its simptidty or substitute something 
better in the place of it, have proved 
utter feilures. 

Home is the oldest institution in 
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the worldf ukI it bu defied sU the 
storms that hare beat upon it. Man- 
kind has found hj experience that no 
organization of humanity — either (or 
happiness or naefulness — am com- 
pare with the home; that there is 
nothing so simple in structure, and 
yet nothii^ so perfectly meetii^ the 
needs of man's heart and life. God's 
picture of a truly blessed man is one 
basking in the sunshine of domestic 
love, eating with satisfaction the fruit 
of his labor, and feasting his heart on 
the affections of his wife, his children 
and his grandchildren! 

It is in the 128th Psalm, and we 
commend the picture to our bachelor 
friends, for their quiet and serious 
contemplation ! 

Oh! what price can you put upon 
the joys and aff'ections of the 
domestic circle; upon the children 
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gathering around your table^ or the 
sweet babe — the pet of the house- 
hold — crowing with joy in its mother's 
arms or stretching forth its dimpled 
hands to the dear iaXher returning 
from his daily labor ! 

A man who has a home of his own, 
a wife that loves him and a child on 
whom to dote, b the richest of mortals 
and ought to be the happiest of 
men. 

As we were passing along the mar- 
ket street of Dayton, Ohio, one day 
during our residence there, a healthy 
looking farmer and his wife had their 
wagon backed up to the curb with an 
inviting display of country products; 
but behind all the good things, 
propped up with a pillow, was a sweet 
little rosy cheeked country baby! We 
stepped up and asked with a smile, 
"How much for the baby?" "More 



money than you can rmt,** said the 
farmer quickly, with a smiling face. 
''Oh, we didn't expect to be able to 
buy one," we replied, "we only 
wished to know at what price they were 
selling!" We knew, and you know, 
that the farmer had there in the back of 
his wagon that which no millionaire of 
New York could buy ! The man who 
paid ten millions to get an English 
Duke for his daughter, could not 
have bought that farmer's baby. You 
can buy an English Duke cheaper 
than you can the baby of a happy 
American home! 

Oh! the man who has a home of 
his own and beloved objects of his 
own around the hearth-stone, has 
something to live for, something to 
work for, and, if need be, something 
to fight for! But who would fight for 
a bachelor's den or a boarding house? 
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If you would truly enjoy life, cul- 
tivate a grateful sensibility of your 
blessings, and a cheerful content 
under all circumstances. A contented 
mind is a perpetual feast; a dissatis- 
fied spirit a continual curse ! 

There are some people who, like 
the beasts in the Zoo, growl while 
they eat. Theyseem to enjoy nothing. 

"How are you today. Aunt 
Phoebe?" "Oh, I'm pretty well, 
but I always feel bad when I feel 
well, because I know I'll feel worse 
afterwards! I always do." 

Dr. Herrick Johnston once told 
me that on his way to hear me lecture 
one spring evening, he heard a young 
lady who was walking in front of him, 
say to her mother: "Hark, mother, 
there's the first robin!" "O yes; I 
heard it, and I was thinking how tired 
we'd be of 'em before the summer 



is over !" How is that for the grate- 
ful greeting of the first spring warbler? 
I have no doubt that woman thought 
she was a Christian ! 

There are many professed Christians 
who fail to reflect the sunshine of 
Christianity. They make it look sad 
and uninviting; they make duty seem 
a penance and the Myoke of Christ*' 
something grievous to be borne 
whereas Christ calls men to take his 
yoke that they may find rest to their 
souls. A yoke is a device of mercy 
to make the load come more easily. 
And the burdens of life are never 
borne more easily and happily than 
when borne in Christ's strength and 
for his sake; hence he says, " My yoke 
is easy and my burden light.'* 

People who make Christianity seem 
like a dose of nauseous medicine do 
more mischief than all the infidels on 
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the planet, and are mainly responsible 
for that lai^ body of people who 
think Christianity a good thing for 
the other end of life, but not for this 
end; who send for the minister of 
religion only when they are seriously 
sick and think they are about to die! 

The wife says, "Shall I send for the 
minister?" He shakes his head and 
says, " No, not yet ; " but directly , when 
a sharper pain hits him, he says, " Yes, 
I guess you better send for him." 

Now, the only conception such a 
man has of Christianity is to use it as 
ajSre escape and keep it on the outside 
of his house for such an emergency. 

The true conception of Christianity 
has never entered such a man's head. 
Christianity has come to teach us how 
to live, not how to die; how to live 
happily, joyfully, usefully, and let 
death take care of itself I 
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It is no calamity for a good man or . 
woman to did It is a benediction; a 
promotion in the ranks. God's word 
says, " Blessed are the dead that die 
in the Lord." And such men should 
remember that a repentance awakened 
only by the fear of death is a very 
untrustworthy thing! 

An old rhyme says: 

Vfttta the lienl urn lidc, 
The dcTil t mank mreoU be ) 
Bui wbta the deiQ got wdl, 
Deril > inaiik ww be. 

We should serve God from love 
and not from fear! He is not only 
our creator but our gracious bene^- 
tor; our merciful Redeemer, entitled to 
the love and devotion of every heart. 
Christianity has the promise of the 
life that now is as well as that which 
is to come. It is profitable to all, 
and they that delay to embrace and 



obey it, delay their own happiness. 

The highest duty of a Christian is 
to carry a happy heart and a cheerfiil 
face. They are God's witnesses, and 
the men of the world look more into 
their &ces and lives, to learn the 
nature of Christianity, than they do 
into the Bible. Hence the Master 
taught us to appear cheerful even on 
fest days. "When ye &st, be not as 
these hypocrites of a sad countenance, 
but wash your f^ce and anoint your 
hair and appear not unto men to fast." 

Let your festing be between you 
and your God; don't advertise it. 
When you go out among your fellow- 
men, spruce up, look cheerful! Let 
men see that you do not serve a hard 
master, but a loving one; that his 
service is not a penance, but a joy! 
"Ye are the light of the world." 
Clean up your smoky lantern, my 
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sad-&ced brother^ and *4et your fi^ 
shine." 

Thank God there are a great many 
Sunshine Christian8» who know how 
to enjoy what God has given them to 
enjoy ; who enjoy everything; who find 
'* Sermons in stones, books in the 
running brooks, and good in every 
thing." 

We heard of an old sunshine 
former who always put on his magni- 
fying glasses when he ate cherries. It 
made them look as big as plums, and 
he had a good time both in looking 
at them and in eating them. But we 
think we hear some one ask, ^'was 
not that a deception ?" We answer, 
oh, no; if it enabled him to make 
two bites of a cherry, who shall com- 
plin ? Surely it was for better than 
to act as many do, who never put on 
their spectacles except to examine a 
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defect and magnify that until it fills 
the whole angle of vision ! 

We have met people who seemed 
to be more perfectly posted in regard 
to defects than anything else. They 
seemed to know all the defects in 
nature. Revelation and humanity! 
You could speak in praise of nothing 
but they would proceed to discount it 
with — ** but you must not forget that 
on the other hand>" etc., etc And 
then they would give you the " other 
hand"— and on every finger end of 
it there would be some disparaging 
discount. You could not speak of 
the sun in all its ineflable splendor, 
but they would tell you how many 
spots the astronomers had recently 
discovered in its disc, and what a 
sickly season it no doubt foretokened. 
You might pick out the most beauti- 
ful day in our glorious American 
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autumn and begin to eulo^ze it, 
saying, ''Is not this a glorious 
day ?" And their reply would be — 
''O yes; but I guess it's a weather 
breeder!" A man made that very 
reply to us in Kansas last October, 
and we said in reply to him, "Well, if it 
will only breed this kind, let it breed!" 
And it is the same in r^ard to 
Revelation. Speak to some men in 
regard to the Bible, as we have spoken 
to you today, or as any man should 
speak who knows anything about that 
most wonderful book, and the reply 
you would be likely to get would be, 
"There are a great many things in 
that book I never could understand!" 
That's what he looks for and that's 
what he finds: something he cannot 
understand. He overlooks all he 
can understand, the belief and practice 
of which would make him the best 
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and happiest of men. For practical 
godliness is plain sailing! "What 
hath he required of thee, O man," 
says God's prophet, "but to deal 
justly, to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with thy God?" Is there 
anything " hard to be understood" in 
that? And yet there is the pn^;ram 
of a perfect life ! 

Some years ago we lectured in the 
state of Delaware, and the committee 
quartered us on one of those men 
who could find nothing but mystery 
and mystification in the Bible. For- 
tunately for us, he had a nice wife, a 
modest, tidy, sensible and quiet 
Quaker wife, and she knew how to 
set an inviting table. It was in the 
spring of the year when we were there, 
and the shad were just coming up the 
Delaware. The good wife obt^ned 
one of the first run and had it broiled 



for supper. We met that shad as 
soon as we entered the house ; met it 
in the air. Let our Phikdelphia nose 
alone for discovering the odor of a 
broiled shad 1 We lived in Philadel- 
phia thirty years, and shad is one of 
the spring luxuries of that dty. As 
soon as we detected the odor we said 
to ourself, with a quiet chuckle, 
/^broiled shad!'* And when we got 
to the table we enjoyed, with a good 
appetite and we trust also with a 
grateful heart, our share of the deli- 
cious fish. 

But our host was enjoying the 
opportunity of interviewing a preach- 
er. He had one at close quarters, 
and he was not intending to miss 
his chance. His first salutation was, 
"You are a minister, I believe?'* "Yes 
sir!" "Do you preach out of the 
Bible?" "Most surely!" "Don't 
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you find a great many things in that 
book you can't understand?" " Yes, 
some things." " What do you do 
then?" "I do very much as I do 
now when I find a bone; I lay it 
aside quietly and go on and eat the 
shad! I am not such a fool as to 
choke myself with the bone, nor am 
I so ill-mannered as to try to choke 
somebody else with it ! I don't drop 
my knife and fork and pick up the' 
shad bone and poke it into every- 
body's ^e, exclaiming, "see what 
I found in a shad; see what I found 
in a shad!" 

And yet that is precisely the way 
some fools treat the Bible! They 
think they have found a chronological 
or a geological or a theological bone in 
it, and they run from "Dan to Beer- 
sheba," like poor Bob IngersoU, pro- 
claiming, "The mistakes of Moses!" 
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"The mistakes of Moses!" "Moses 
did not know how old the world is." 

All that Moses had to say on that 
subject was: *' In the banning God 
created the Heavens and the earth." 
He put no date to it Put it back as 
fat as you please; you surely cannot 
get it &rther back than "the ban- 
ning." My friends, if Moses had 
been one-half as big a fool as many of 
his modern critics, we never should 
have heard of him! He would have 
been buried in the sands of the 
Lybian desert with those old Pharaohs 
of his day, and his history would have 
perished with his bones — as theirs 
have and as some other folks' will! 

But because he was so grand a man; 
so learned in all the wisdom of his 
age, and so divinely illumined above 
the wisdom of his age; because he 
was so many-sided, so great a poet, so 
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great a prophet, so grand a ruler of 
men and so rare and noble a ruler of 
himself — for, with all his greatness, 
he was the meekest of men — there- 
fore he looms up in that far-off and 
misty past the grandest figure of that 
ancient time, and his name has come 
down to us "one of the few immortal 
names that are not born to die!" 

Take from the Pentateuch of Moses 
only that single chapter. Exodus XX, 
containing the Decalogue, and you 
have what all the jurisprudence of 
earth has never equaled ! The insti- 
tutes of Justinian, the code of Lycur- 
gus, the code of Napoleon, the com- 
mon law of England, and the revised 
statutes of the United States of 
America, must all take a subordinate 
place beside the Decalogue of Moses. 
It has never been revised, it never 
needs revision; but is the unchange- 




able moral standard of the highest 
civilization, the world over and the 
ages through. 

But the last and best secret of a 
happy and usefiil life, is to Uve t» Ja 
good. Better even than counting 
your blessings, is it to share them irith 
others! *' If you would be happy- 
live to make others happyl" God has 
never given to our race a secret of 
happiness more simple, more practi- 
cal, more in&Uible than that! 

Thousands are seeking happiness 
who do not find it, because they are 
seeking it on selfish lines ! 

Selfishness is a blunder as well as a 
sin. It is like that vaulting ambition 
of which Shakespeare says: 



Muses the seat at which it aimedl 
Selfishness always misses its um. It 
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is ordained in the eternal constitution 
of things that selfishness shall miss 
its um and beneficence gain the prize. 
Selfishness is near-sightedness — the 
myopia of the soul — and there is 
an infinity of difference between it 
and that &r-seeing, enlightened and 
legitimate self-love which seeks the 
soul's highest and most enduring good. 
Christ taught the world, "It is more 
blessed to give than to receive." Be- 
neficence not only pours the sweetest 
joy into the soul^ but brings the 
noblest development out of it. O, 
let us not forget what we are on this 
planet for! This life is the soul's 
training school! God puts us here 
in contact with ignorance and sin and 
sorrow and suffering; and sets us at 
the great work of the relief and uplift 
of humanity for our moral training; 
to bring out the angelic and God-like 



qualities of our nature, to make us, as 
St. Peter says, "partakers of a divine 
nature" — children of that Father in 
Heaven who "sends his rain upon 
the just and the unjust and his sun- 
shine upon the evil and the good," 
and that is why God gives us all 
capital enough to go into the business. 
Hannah More, one of the most 
sensible of English authors, says: 

To bless mankind with tides of flowing wealth 
With rank to grace them or to crown with health, 
Our little lot denies. Yet liberal still, 
Heaven gives the counterpoise to every ill ! 
Nor let us murmur at our stinted powers. 
Since kindness, love and concord may be ours. 
The gift of ministering to other *s ease 
To all her sons impartial she decrees. 

The power to do good is possessed 
by all. The rich have great power, 
and we have already shown that in 
no way can they get so much out of 
their wealth as by a beneficent use of 
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it. Hence St. Paul says, "Tell the 
rich to be rich in good works, ready 
to distribute, willing to communicate, 
laying up in store for themselves a 
good foundation against the time to 
come that they may lay hold on 
eternal life." 

But we can do good without being 
rich — 

Wc IJnle know how li[ht a thing 

Mif drj' the tcari of wo«, 

The pinante ilight — the one kind woH 

With which we all can pan, 
Mif alct Che iling ftom fotenj 

Oi heal the broken heut. 

This is as true as it is beauttfiil! 
How often we have been amazed at 
the great amount of good that can be 
done on the smallest amount of 
capital invested! How some simple 
word ^of sympathy or little act of 
courtesy or kindness may create a 
large amount of happiness! 
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They have published a little dough- 
nut story about us that is a very good 
illustration. 

Some years ago in Ohio we entered 
a railroad car which was pretty well 
filled, but we found a vacant seat, 
put down grip and overcoat and sat 
down. Looking across the aisle we 
saw a pale mother with a little moan- 
ing babe in her arms, which she was 
swinging to and fro, trying to soothe 
and quiet it. Two small children 
besides the babe were with her, a little 
girl and a little boy six or seven years 
of age, and they were tired and rest- 
less and were slipping and slopping 
around a good deal. The mother 
gathered the babe into one arm and 
with the other seized the little girl, 
set her down hard on the seat and 
gave her a sharp slap on the face — to 
make her stick to the seat, I suppose. 
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It made the little tot cry as if her 
heart would break and it touched our 
heart too, for we love children and 
we hate to see them hurt. 

But we also pitied the poor, tired, 
nervous mother, and, as we happened 
to think that in our overcoat was a 
little paper bag containing two dough- 
nuts, we reached quickly for the bag 
and gave one of the doughnuts to the 
little crying girl. It would have done 
your heart good to have seen the 
sunshine that instantly beamed upon 
her face. The tears stopped on her 
cheeks and looked like dew drops as 
they were lighted by her smiling face. 
We gave the other doughnut to her 
little brother. The little girl broke a 
small portion from hers and gave it to 
the moaning babe, and it stopped its 
moaning. The pale mother smiled as 
she nodded her thanks. And thus in 



about two seconds we stopped the 
distress of that household with two 
cents worth of stale doughnuts. Was 
thac not doing a big business on a 
very small capital? 

We told that doughnut story at 
the Lake De Funiak Chautauqua one 
afternoon soon after, and at the sup- 
per table that evening a waiter brought 
a bag of fine Florida oranges to my 
place, saying, "Doctor! a gentleman 
sent these to you!" We opened the 
bag quickly, and on top of the oranges 
was a little white note and along side 
of the note were two doughnuts. We 
opened the note, and in the familiar 
chirography of our dear friend De 
Witt Miller we read these words, 
"Any man that can make as good use 
of doughnuts as you can should never 
be without them. So say we, all of 
us!" We have that little souvenir 
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note at our home, and money could 
not buy it. 

We told the doughnut story at the 
Chautauqua at Northampton, Mass., 
in our morning address. When we 
came on again in the afternoon, Dr. 
Davidson in introducing us said, "At 
De Funiak they gave Dr. WiUits a 
bag of oranges for that doughnut 
story he told us this morning. We 
have beaten that; our gifted artist, 
Miss Helen Louise Davis, has 
painted the picture of the two dough- 
nuts during the interim, and here it 
it!" displaying the picture, which we 
now have in our study at Spring 
Lake. Then Talent got hold of 
the story and the picture and pub- 
lished it, so that the doughnut story 
has passed into art and history! 

No; it does not take much capital 
to do good — only the watchful eye 



and the heart of sympathy and love. 
And there is nothing this old world 
needs so much as kind and loving 
hearts! Love is the true antidote for 
all its griefs and woes! 

Oh, when will people learn that 
the religion of Christ lies not in forms 
and creeds and ceremonies, but in 
possessing the Spirit of Christ? It 
is written, "If any man have not the 
spirit of Christ he is none of His." 
And what was the spirit of Christ? 
It was the spirit of sympathy and 
love. "He went about doing good." 
And if the whole church of Christ 
were more thoroughly imbued with 
that spirit, the whole world would 
soon be converted to Christianity. 
Ah, if there was less "progressive 
euchre" and more aggressive sym- 
pathy and love in our social life, we 
would soon soothe this old world's 
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sorrows and mitigate its woes, and fill 
it with peace and joy! 

If one Florence Nightingale, or 
Clara Barton, or Frances Willard> or 
Maud Ballington Booth, or Helen 
Gould, can .do so much for suffering 
humanity, what may not an hundred, 
or a thousand, or ten thousand do? 
What if the whole sisterhood of our 
churches were organized into a vast 
army of " little sisters of the poor?" 

When we read the touching story 
of that noble man of God, Phillips 
Brooks, visiting a poor woman of his 
parish and holding her sick baby in 
his arms, and lovingly compelling her 
to go out and get a breath or two of 
fi^sh air, we were moved to tears. It 
was such a Christ-like act! But at 
the same time, we wondered where 
were the good women of his church, 
that they had not anticipated him in 
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this loving service ? How much bet- 
ter adapted are their soft arms and 
gentle bosoms to nurse sick babies 
than the arms of the big Bishop. 

How admirably is the nature of 
woman suited to the blessed minis- 
try of sympathy and love! Even the 
poet who is disposed to find some 
fiiults with her, admits this : 

oh, woman in our hours or ease, 
Uncertain, coy and hard to please; 
When pain and sickness wrack the brow 
A ministering angel thou. 

In this field ot sympathy and love 
woman has won her highest honor 
and glory; and by her nature she is 
fitted to carry off its prizes against all 
competitors. 

It was not woman that denied her 
Lord in the palace of Caiphas. It 
was not woman who forsook his cross 
on the hill of Calvary! But it was 
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woman who followed him with tears 
to the place of crucifixion and stood 
by his cross until the night shadows 
drove her away! And it was woman 
who anticipated the dawn of the first 
day after his burial, to visit his sepul- 
chre and perform the last offices of 
sympathy and love. *'Last at the 
cross and first at the tomb," is the 
imperishable garland that Christian 
history has placed upon woman's 
brow, and it will be her wreath of 
glory forever! 

And why should we not all learn, 
both men and women, that the benefi- 
cent life is the only true and blessed 
life? All nature is vocal with this 
beautifiil lesson. The sun shines not 
for itself, but for others. The flowers 
bloom not for themselves, but for 
others. The rivers flow not for them- 
selves, but for others. The sea 



rolls not for itself, but for others. 

See that little brook yonder, glid- 
ing down the mountain side! How it 
shines! How it smiles! How it sings 
in its joyful and healthful activity as 
it leaps over the rocky obstructions! 
It is passing a still and stagnant pool, 
and I think I hear a dialogue some- 
thing like this : 

"Whither away. Master Brooklet, 
in such a hurry?" 

"I am going to the river with this 
cup of cold water God has given me 
to carry!'* 

"You'd better not be so generous. 
You will need it yourself before the 
summer is over! It's going to be 
hot, and you will dry up if you're not 
carefbl!" 

"O, yes!" replies the brook; "life 
is uncertain, I know, and short 
at best; but I want to live while 
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I live, and do all the good I canl" 
So on It goes, in its active, joyful 
and useful course! 

The trees crowd up to drink at its 
brink and spread their sheltering 
branches over it! The birds sip its 
pure stream and sing its praises in 
the overhanging boughs. The cattle 
come to drink of its clear and refivsh- 
ing water and stand knee-deep in its 
cool ripples through the hot and sul- 
try noontide. The farmer listens 
with pleasure to its music as it flows 
by his door yard where he sits with 
bared head under the shade of the old 
elm; and he chuckles with delight as 
he sees how his ducks dive and swim 
and revel in its sparkling current. 
Thus it goes on its beneficent course — 
blessing and blessed of all. It bears 
its full cup and pours it out fieely 
and generously into the river, and the 
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river bears it on to the sea! The sun 
smiles upon the sea and the sea sends 
up its vapors like incense to the 
clouds. The clouds bear it all back 
to the mountains and valleys in rain 
and dew which keep the little brooks 
full and all the fields fresh and green 
and fertile, for the greater part ot 
the dew and rain and moisture of the 
whole earth comes out of the sea, and 
thus the old ocean becomes the nurs- 
ing mother of all the living things 
upon the face of the earth. 

No matter where man dwells, 
whether along the surf-beaten shore 
or in the very centre of the continent, 
he is everywhere and at every moment 
encompassed by the sweet and benefi- 
cent ministry of the sea. It is the 
sea that smiles upon him from every 
flower that blooms along his pathway. 
It is the sea that glistens in the dew- 
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drops which shine like jewels upon 
his grass blades. It is the sea that 
drips in cool and sweet refreshment 
from the "old oaken bucket" that 
hangs in his well. It is the sea that 
shines on the crimson globes of his 
orchard, on the golden sheaves of his 
harvest and the luscious clusters of 
his vines. 

Its sweet, moist breath reaches him 
in the form of rain or dew and blesses 
him in a thousand ways, though he 
may live a thousand miles from 
ocean's shores and may never have 
gazed upon its crested beauty nor 
listened to its grand eternal anthem. 
And by this distributive beneficence 
of nature the old earth is kept young, 
vigorous and beautiful. 

And so, my friends, it would be in 
the moral world, if the hearts of men 
would only listen to the grand chorus 



of nature and keep step to the benefi- 
cent march of the universe. 

But what became of the selfish 
pool? It received the rains and dews 
of Heaven, but gave not a drop away. 
It had no outlet — no current ot 
generosity stirred its breast It was 
a blessing to no one, but an offence 
and a curse to all. In its stagnant 
selfishness it became poisonous in 
itself and pestilential in its influence. 
The very beasts of the field refused 
to drink of it, and the winds of 
Heaven sweeping over it caught its 
malarial breath and bore contagion on 
their wings through all the region 
round about; and all the neighbor- 
hood rejoiced when its polluting 
waters were drained away. 

Now, is it not one of the most 
amazing things under the sun that, 
with such a picture before his eyes, 
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any rational being would imitate such 
an example of acquisition, retention 
and stagnation? And yet there are 
thousands of men who do it. They 
drop every dollar that comes into 
their hands into a purse of parsimony 
and selfishly keep it there. " Malce 
all they can and *can' all they make/' 
as we heard a man wittily express it. 

And the weight of every added 
dollar at the bottom of the purse 
draws tighter the puckering strings at 
the top, where the man's soul keeps 
guard, and as the purse grows latter, 
his soul grows smaller and smaller, 
and after a while he dies and has to 
leave the big purse behind and has 
nothing to carry into eternity but that 
little, mean, niggardly soul! 

What an utter failure of life is 
that! We know there are some who 
look on, and call that success. They 



say, ^^He was a very successful man, 
he left a large fortune/' O yes, he 
left it and he got badly ''left" himself. 
Why that man never lived at all. 
He merely accumulated and stag- 
nated. How much better had he 
lived so that men could write upon 
his tomb: 

He lored bis feUowt, and thdr love w« 
Plant daidci at hit head and at bis Icet. 



Human life is a mockery and a 
mystery unless it be a probation for 
eternity as the Bible teaches. But 
that thought harmonizes all its vicissi- 
tudes and gives it supreme signifi- 
cance and priceless value. 

Oh, who would not rather be a 
living stream than a stagnant pool? 
Who would not rather look back 
upon a life of beneficent activity than 
one of selfish indifference and indul- 
gence? 
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Who would not rather develop a 
noble soul than accumulate a large 
fortune? 

All the prizes of earth drop from 
the hands of mortals when they come 
to the iron gate of death. 

The crowns of sovereigns, the 
medals of warriors, the diplomas of 
scholars and the purses of the rich 
must all be left behind. All we can 
take out of life is the soul and the 
moral graces with which we have 
clothed it. 

If we have made the soul broad 
and noble and sweet and Christlike 
by beneficent thoughts and deeds, 
then we have something that will not 
only carry us through the iron gate 
triumphantly, but will secure for us a 
joyful welcome at the gates of pearl. 
For Christ has taught us that loving 
service to our fellow men will be 
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counted there as acceptable service 
to God. 

There is a beautiful moral lesson 
in that fine little poem by Leigh 
Hunt: 

Abou Ben Adhem — may hit tribe increue — 
Awolce one night from a tweet dream of peace, 
And taw vrithin the moonlight in hit room 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold ! 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold 
And to the pretence in the room he tald, 
«What writett thou ?** The vision raited itt head 
And with a look made of all tweet accord 
Antwered, "The namet of thote who love the Lord.** 
"And it mine one?'* taid Abou. "Nay, not to,** 
Replied the angel ; Abou tpake more low 
But cheerily ttill and taid, " I pray thee then 
Write me at one who lovet hit fellow men.** 
The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
It came with a great wakening light 
And thow*d the names whom love of God had bletted. 
And lol Ben Adhem*t name led all the rest I 

If then a beneficent life on earth 
will give my heart its sweetest sads- 
fiiction, and my soul its noblest devel- 
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